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Function of Medical Schools is to Turn Out 


General Practitioners 


Without Ability to Apply it, Learning is of Little Worth. 
Perspective and Less to Inculcating Details. 


More Attention Should be Given to Development of 
Men Who Graduate Early Usually Make Better Physicians. 


Year 


Can be Saved in Preparatory School and Another in Medical School by Adopting Four-Quarter System 


» privileged to become rem- 
iniscent. A _ brief review of my 


dical college experiences and life- 


T THE AUTUMN of life one perhaps 
may be 


own mm 
long attempts to improve my knowledge, 
to the great medical clinies of the 
world may aid in an interpretation of my 
al views of present-day methods of 


by visits 


perso! 
medical education. 


Two-Year Repetition Courses Before 1880 


In 1880 after high school, two years in 
Niles Academy, and one year in a private 
school for languages and 
medical department of the 
I was graduated 
when I was 21. The vear 1880 
marked the commencement at the Univer- 


sciences, I 
entered the 
University of Michigan. 
in 1883, 


sity of Michigan of a medical course of 
three years, with nine months to the 
school year. The three-year course was 


an innovation which at that time had 
adopted by but few medical schools 
Most of the schools still 
gave a course of five or six 
months each year, with the teaching the 
second year largely a repetition of that of 
of these schools 


been 
in this country. 
two-vear 


the first year. In many 
the educational facilities were only 
meager. The professors depended more 


or less on private practice for their liveli- 


hood, and the teaching was essentially 


gratuitous. Yet each of these medical 
schools had on its faculty one or two 
clinical men of strong leadership, and 
much as we may deplore the educational 
methods in use at that time, one fact 
stands out with startling clearness: 


An address before the Annual Congress on Medical 
Education, Medical Licensure and Hospitals, Chicago, 
Fet j 127 
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By WILLIAM J. MAYO, M. D. 


Rochester, Minn. 
Every teacher was a _ practitioner of 
medicine and every student was taught to 


practice medicine. 

The medical 
to go, and there was smal] regret at their 
going. The 
substantial basis gradually developed bet- 


proprietary schools had 


medical schools on a more 
ter methods of teaching and increased the 
cultural requirements for entrance. The 
pendulum of medical swung 
from the time when practitioners of medi- 
cine taught clinical medicine to the pres- 
ent, when the full-time professional edu- 
cator is largely in control of medical edu- 


education 


cation. 

It has been said, and I believe justly, 
that one should go to the educator for in- 
formation but not for advice. This is 
especially true in medical education. The 
actual practice of medicine must be taught 
by example as well as by precept. 


Practice More Important Than Accumulation 


The chief difference that I note between 
the medical schools of my time and the 
medical schools of to-day is that the teach- 
ers in the older schools were proud to 
practice medicine. They counted wis- 
dom, that is, the application of knowl- 
edge, as being of greater importance than 
the mere accumulation of knowledge. 
Many men of wide knowledge have little 
wisdom. Many men of great wisdom 
have little knowledge, but derive efficiency 
from the fine use they make of what they 
know. 

To-day one may say truthfully that 
medical researches designed to relieve gen- 
erations yet unborn are looked on as be- 
ing almost holy in conception, whereas 


the relief of people who are now miserable 
and suffering is too often looked on as 
rather sordid and commercial. 

I am reminded of the old Persian prov- 
erb: “He who learns and learns yet does 
not what he knows, is one who plows and 
plows yet never sows.” 

In the old-time medical schools, 
ents were inspired by the example of the 
heads of the clinical departments of medi- 
cine and surgery to learn to practice medi- 
cine for the relief they might give to suf- 
fering humanity. 

At the University of Michigan in my 
day clinics in medicine and 
surgery conducted each week in the 
old amphitheater of the small university 
hospital. There all the classes, including 
the freshman, were gathered together. I 
can visualize my freshman class sitting 
on the too far away to see the 
technic of the operation, but inspired by 
the fact that operations were going on; 
by seeing the assistants as they performed 
their duties; by seeing the members of 
the senior class called down to be quizzed 
on diagnosis and permitted to take some 
minor part in the operations. Month by 
month and year by year we were steadily 
educated in what we were expected to 
do; we were taugit to practice medicine. 


stud- 


two short 


were 


back seats, 


Try to Cover too Much Ground 


The teaching of medicine in the years 
from 1880 to 1883 was simple; there was 
not so much known as now. To-day we 
are suffering from too much knowledge 
too widely diffused. We try to teach our 
medical students something of all the 
medical sciences. Without intending to 
unkindly, I believe that we 
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devote too much effort to driving home 
detailed information and too little to 
the development of perspective. None 
of us here would pretend to a complete 
knowledge of even one subject, and yet 
we work our medical students seven days 
in the week to give them a smattering of 
everything. Many of them, in trying to 
achieve the impossible, are burned out 
mentally before they finish school The 
detailed information we try so hard to 
give the medical student all can be ob- 
tained from books We should teach him 
how to think and where to look for 
information, so that commencement will 
be what the term implies, the beginning 
of the study of medicine, rather than a 
consummation for medical practice 


Must Have Time to Acquire Wisdom 


I am glad to see that schools such as 
Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and other medical schools have cut 
some hundreds of hours of required study 
from the curriculum, that the students 
may have a chance to think and to 
acquire wisdom, instead of continuously 
packing in miscellaneous medical informa- 
tion. 

Inequality in the standards of professors 
in our medical schools has an effect on 
medical education. Certain professors 
are rigorous in their examinations, whereas 
others apparently are more considerate 
of the student, more in sympathy with 
his hard lot. Such differences unbalance 
the curriculum. The men who have the 
reputation of ‘ plucking”’ 
more time from the students, regardless of 
the importance of the subjects they teach, 
than those who are apparently more 
lenient. The result, in many instances, 
is that essential subjects are neglected to 
emphasize the less essential. 


students get 


Begin Practice too Late in Life 


There is a tendency to make the pro- 
fession of medicine an aristocracy. The 
cost of medical education, the number of 
years before men can be self-supporting, 
the age at which students graduate, 
averaging around 27 years, is driving 
many bright men into other professions. 
Yet investigation has shown that the 
student who graduates before he is 25 is of 
greater average professional worth at the 
end of 15 years than the one who gradu- 
ates after 25, and I am told that those 
who rank in the second half in scholastic 
attainments at a medical college are on an 
average of as great professional value 
as the first half at the end of 15 years. 

Most of the men I know in the practice 
of medicine who have reputations justly 
earned have come from the farm or small 
community; they have been poor Many 
of them peddled papers and did other 
work to help put themselves through 
medical school. 


School Life, 


Sometimes as I look over the require- 
ments of our premedical and medical 
courses and talk with the professors I get 
a rather uncomfortable feeling that a 
possible object of some of the require- 
ments, especially the so-called honor 
points, of the premedical course is to 
bring the classes down to the compara- 
tively small number that can be con- 
veniently taught. And yet we have 
great buildings, with expensive equip- 
ment, working comparatively few hours a 
day. 

The State is interested in the medical 
schools. For each dollar that is paid by 
the medical student, the State directly or 
through endowment funds pays from two 
to three dollars or more. This expense on 
the people of the Nation is borne willingly 
in the hope of securing competent help 
for the care of the sick. 


Retardation Causes Undue Expense 


If a student is unnecessarily delayed in 
his medical course for a year by lack of 
credits, he on his part and the State cn 
its part are put to undue expense. And 
when one analyzes the reason for refusing 
this student admission to the medical 
school it is sometimes seen that he would 
have been permitted to enter other depart- 
ments of the university and that his lack 
of credits was too often in subjects that 
had really little to do with the practice 
of medicine. 

After the war there were at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh more than 2,000 medical 
students; on my visit in 1923, there were 
1,700; and I think that the average to-day 
is from 1,000 to 1,200. Are there better 
clinical practitioners of medicine than the 
men from the University of Edinburgh? 
If so, I do not know them. At Guy’s 
Hospital the medical school is a part of 
the hospital, and the clinical teaching goes 
on with the medical studies in the funda- 
mental branches. 

It is therefore most gratifying to me to 
find that my Alma Mater, along with 
many other good medical schools, is 
having the senior medical class enter the 
hospital for their entire training during 
their last vear. I hope the time will come 
when this clinical training will also take 
in the junior class, and also that the pre- 
medical course and the first two years of 
the medical course will be more closely 
related to the basic studies of the final 
two years. 


Take Up Specialties in Graduate School 


In so vast a field as medicine I do not 
feel competent to say just what should be 
taught the student to-day that he may 
become a good general practitioner, but I 
do believe that the function of the medical 
school is to turn out general practitioners, 
and that the man who desires to take up 
a specialty should take it up as a graduate 
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subject. The requirements for general 
practice must change year by year as 
knowledge advances and new conditions 
are made manifest, or as old diseases are 
modified by environment and changes in 
the social life of the people take place. 
When my brother and I entered prac- 
tice the whole science and art of surgery 
We secured our 


were rapidly changing 
knowledge largely from experience. By 
turns we eagerly visited every noted 
clinic in the civilized world in search of 
knowledge, and we also gained great inspi- 
ration thereby. When we heard of a man 
who appeared to be doing something 
unusual we went to see him; sometimes 
he was in Europe, sometimes he was in a 
town near us. There is no excuse to-day 
for the surgeon to learn on the patient. 
There is sufficient opportunity for the man 
who wishes to specialize to be trained by 
men who are already trained. The so- 
called general surgeon does not exist. 
Many men have a smattering of many 
types of surgery, but they would not be 
permitted to perform all types of opera- 
tions on me or on members of my family, 
except in an emergency. 


Knowledge and Wisdom Equally Essential 


The American College of Surgeons was 
founded on the belief that knowledge and 
wisdom are equally essential. A man 
may have much knowledge, but if he can 
not put it into practice he can not become 
a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. Nor can he, immediately on 
passing a series of examinations and com- 
pleting his hospital apprenticeship, enter 
the college. It is not until he has shown, 
after seven or eight vears of practice, that 
he is maintaining high standards in sur- 
gery that he is admitted. The college has 
sought to insure that there shall be enough 
surgeons competent to care for the needs of 
all the people, and has let such societies as 
the American Surgical Association limit 
membership to those who are engaged in 
surgical teaching, as the possible aristoc- 
racy of the profession. 


Independent General Practitioner Now Obsolete 


The practice of medicine is changing, 
however, and the wealth of specialized 
knowledge available makes the inde- 
pendent general practitioner of the old 
times obsolete. Medical cooperation is 
essential if the people are to have the 
benefit of modern medical knowledge. 
Unfortunately, group medicine has caught 
the eye of the profession too much on the 
financial side to the subordination of the 
professional side. Group medicine can 
be practiced, however, by independent 
practitioners, in proper financial relations 
with one another. In fact, every general 
practitioner to-day is practicing group 
medicine. He is getting his Réntgen-ray 
examinations through one man, his labora- 
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tory reports from another, and examina- 
tions relative to contagious diseases 
through the State laboratories. Such a 


group relationship is as much an entity as 
though it were formally organized. 
Community clinics, like clubs, can be 


readily established and in various places 
have been organized. For instance, a 
group of medical men may agree to do 
the charity work for the community at a 
fair price, just as the county attorney 
gets a fair price for his work. The senior 


men may delegate the work to some of 
the younger men, but furnish the con- 
sulting skill and accept responsibility. 
The funds beyond those justly paid as 
fees to the men who take active part in 
the work, go to the support of the clinic. 
In this way patients of all classes receive 
the same skilled service and the profession 
is not pauperized 

Just as conditions of medical practice 
have changed, so have those of nursing 
service and of hospitalization. The ex- 
pense of illness in the home and the 
attendant unavoidable disruption of home 
economics have created a situation that 
is met by wide hospitalization. To-day 
every community with civic pride is 
establishing a community hospital where 
the sick can be cared for better at less 
expense than at home. 

I do not advocate a letting down of 
standards in our medical schools, but I 
am convinced that one year of time could 
be saved in our grammar schools and a 
year could be saved in our medical schools 
by the four-quarter system. That chil- 
dren in the growing age have three 
months’ vacation in the summer is no 
reason that young men and women at 
the height of their physical vigor, in a 
world on a 12-month working basis, 
should have three months vacation. 
Finally, the function of the medical 
schools is to turn out efficient general 
practitioners. To train specialists and 
research workers requires a long appren- 
ticeship in graduate instruction under 
competent teachers. 


baal 


More Attention Given to Deafened 
Pupils 


For instruction of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren about 50 teachers are employed by 
public schools in the United States, ac- 
cording to report of the commission on 
education of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
which has been published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in School Health Studies No. 13. 
In addition to private schools for train- 
ing teachers of speech reading, normal 
courses are offered in Boston Teachers 
College, the University of Rochester, 
Johns Hopkins University, University of 
California (extension division), Michigan 
State Normal College, and a course is 
nducted under the auspices of the 


i 
Brooklyn Teachers Association. 
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America Creates Favorable Impressions 


Upon Chilean Teacher 


Agrees that this Country Represents the Most Advanced Civilization that Exists. Panama 
Canal, Skyscrapers, Labor Saving Machinery, Milk Instead of Wine at Meals, Activity 
of Women Attract Attention 


Translation of an article published in El Mercurio, of Antofagasta, Chile, September 6, 1927, forwarded 
to the Secretary of State by GEORGE D. HOPPER, American Consul, Antofagasta 


N BOARD the steamship Santa 
Teresa passed yesterday by this 
port, returning from the United 

States, the noted professor, Mr. R. 8. 
Bravo, ex-member of the faculty of the 
Men’s School of Antofagasta and later 
rector of the school of Ancud. Mr. R. 
S. Bravo, who is one of the best teachers 
of secondary education in Chile, was much 
esteemed during the time he was in the 
Men’s School of this city, where he won 
many friends by his kindness as well as 
his devotion to studies. 

The Government, knowing his merits, 
appointed him rector of the school of 
Ancud, and later sent him on a mission to 
the most important educational centers 
of the United States. From other articles 
published in this paper, the public knows 
of the brilliant triumphs obtained by this 
Chilean teacher in Americaa educational 
circles, where he won meritorious distinc- 
tions. Mr. R. S. Bravo, after being 
graduated in the universities of that great 
country, now returns to Chile to impart 
the teaching knowledge he acquired. 

When he passed through this port we 
had the opportunity to talk with this able 
teacher, who made the following declara- 
tions: 

“T am very satisfied at having resided 
some time in the United States. I have 
been in a country where everything is 
order, neatness, work, optimism, success. 
The Americans believe their country rep- 
resents the most advanced civilization 
that exists up to date. From what I have 
heard and read, I am in accordance with 
them. The Americans don’t sleep on their 
laurels. Their leaders are anxious that 
this industrial civilization that has aston- 
ished the world does not perish. I have 
faith that they will continue improving.” 

What impressed you in that country? 

“The Panama Canal, although it is 
not in that country, it is part of it; the 
skyscrapers in New York; the saving of 
human labor and time by means of 
machinery; the glass of milk at meals 
instead of the wine; the silence by which 
the millions of autos move; the active 
life of the American woman.” 

Which is your impression of your stay 
there? 

“Normally the American life is an 
unceasing activity, silent and orderly. 


All unnecessary noise is avoided. It 
impresses a man to see thousands of autos 
meet without blowing their horns. The 
Americans don’t speak too loud or too 
much. Their action is always contin- 
uous.” 

And in education? 

“Education is in constant change. 
Programs and methods are questions of 
constant investigation and are changed as 
soon as study and experience suggest a 
change. Everything is done on the basis 
of thorough investigation. The buildings 
are the best you can imagine. Los 
Angeles spends in education 50 per cent 
of its income. ” 

And your studies? 

“T was a student of nine courses in 
the university: ‘Principles of secondary 
education,’ ‘methods,’ ‘philosophy,’ ‘edu- 
cational psychology,’ ‘psychology with 
clinic,’ ‘citizenship,’ ‘seminary in sec- 
ondary education,’ ‘departmental organi- 
zation,’ ‘scholar inspection.’ These nine 
courses and the thesis presented gave 
me a right to the degree. Besides this I 
visited the principal high schools and the 
boards of education, where they received 
me with great cordiality. 

“Six days before leaving I had the sat- 
isfaction of being invited as guest of 
honor to a banquet in the university, and 
being appointed honorary member of the 
educational fraternity Phi Delta Kappa, 
which I had joined at the end of the first 
semester.” 

Do you bring some unfavorable im- 
pression? 

“Really none. It is a civilization that 
has eliminated leisure and vanity. In 
that country the social passions do not 
last long. Everybody desires to progress; 
but they don’t expect the progress to come 
from the Government or the neighbor. 
They trust to individual initiative and 
courage, that they may develop a clear 
conception of their duties and rights.” 


wy 


Three distinct courses of study in 
mathematics, for bright, average, and dull 
pupils, respectively, are in process of for- 
mulation by the Cleveland (Ohio) Bureau 
of Educational Research in cooperation 
with a committee of junior high-school 
teachers. 
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University of Porto Rico an Instrument for 
Inter-American Understanding 


Location Midway Between North and South America Makes Institution a Meeting Place for Latin and Anglo- 


Saxon Points of View. 


Desire to Serve Cause of Inter-American Peace. 


ORTO RICO, through the Univer- 
P sity of Porto Rico, is faithfully 
and quiet serving the cause of 
inter-American peace through inter-Amer- 
ican understanding Graduates of thi 
university hold responsible positions in the 
South American Republics and in the 
United States, both in the arts and the 
professions. Their bilingual training (for 
they all speak both English and Spanish) 
and their bicultural outlook (for to their 
inheritance of 400 years of Spanish tradi- 
tion they have added, as citizens of the 
United States, a knowledge and under- 
standing of the North American point of 
view) fit them admirably to serve as inter- 
preters of the Anglo-Saxon north to the 
Latin south, and vice versa. 

Porto Rico is located in the beautiful 
Caribbean Sea, midway between North 
and South America. To visitors it is 
known as “the Island of Enchantment,” 
or, as Roosevelt called it, ‘‘the Switzer- 
land of the Tropics.” Here is the only soil 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 
Chancellor, University of Porto Rico 


nder the the United States flag on which 
( imbus ever set foot. But Porto Rico 
is not as proud of her scenic beauty or of 
er historic past as she is of her schools, 
er excellent roads, and her public healt! 


program. 


Columbus landed in Porto Rico on his 
econd voyage, in 1493. The island’s 
first governor, Ponce de Leon, arrived 
soon after. The Spanish conquistadores 
found the island populated by Indians, 
fearless, warlike, and of splendid phy- 
sique, who had given the island the name 
by which it is known in poetry, ‘ Borin- 


quen.”’ 


The indomitable spirit of these natives 
made necessary the importation of slaves 
from Africa, whose emancipation was 
finally brought about bloodiessly through 
the success of Porto Rican leaders in secur- 
ing from Spain permission to recompense 
their owners from the proceeds of a bond 
issue of the insular government. 
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Students Speak Both English and Spanish. Program of University Expresses Island's 
Affiliation With Universities in United States and in Spain 


The history of Porto Rico tells of un- 
successful efforts to rest the island from 
the hands of Spai: El Moro and San 


Cristobal, the mighty fortresses which 
guard San Juan, the capital city, were too 
much for the invaders, as those who have 
visited these strongholds and have seen 
their walls, moats, towers, sally-ports, 
and underground passages can easily 
understand. Not till the close of the 
Spanish-American War, when Porto Rico 
became United States territory, did the 
island cease to be Spanish soil. 

Higher education had a long and hon- 
orable history extending through the cen- 
tury preceding the American occupation. 
It was not, however, until the enactment 
of the law establishing the University of 
Porto Rico that the people of the island 
felt that their aspirations in this field were 
on the way to complete realization. In 
October of 1900 a normal school had been 
established at Fajardo, to be traus- 
ferred to Rio Piedras a year later. In 








Baldorioty Building is used for the administrative offices 
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pleted, to be followed within two 
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March 12, 1903 
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many years the idea of such an institution 
had been discussed in Porto Rico. The 
the institute of 
early established as a 
insular department of 


services rendered bv 


tropical medicine, 


branch of the 


health, served to stimulate this movement. 
Antonio R 
other Porto Rican statesmen, 
niversity 


Through the efforts of Don 
Barcelo and 
Columbia 


became interested 





Military drill is optional in.the upper classes but most students elect it 


and within three vears the Federal 
ment extended the benefits of the 
Act with its annual ap- 


910 the 


ished. 


College of Liberal Arts was 
The following year the 


llege of Agriculture was moved to May- 


anc 


two years later the Colleges of 


and of Pharmacy were opened. 


ne of the first steps taken by Gover- 


Horace M. Towner on his appoint- 
head of the insular 
the presentation in 
lar legislature of a bill reorganizing 
The bill received prompt 
val. Two years later the legislature 
a two-mill tax for university 


as executive 
nment was 


iversity. 


ort, which gave the university new 
and developments 
h have attracted wide attention. 

New Schools Recently Established 
addition to the colleges of agricul- 
engineering, liberal arts, pharmacy, 
ind education which existed prior to 


made possible 


passing of the law of 1925, the univer- 


established a schoo! of 
al medicine, a college of business 
and a department of 
an outgrowth of the 
of Spanish. These 
levelopments are of special interest 


as since 
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} 


ish studies, 


xpressions of the policy of the univer- 


seek new inter-American contacts 
iffiliations. 
school medicine is 
It is the only 
For 


of tropical 
Juan. 
its kind in the tropics. 


San 


in the project, and as a result the schoo] 
was established as the joint enterprise of 
Columbia and the University of Porto 
Rico under the official title of ‘‘The 
school of tropical medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico under the auspices of 
Columbia University.’’ The school was 
inaugurated in September, 1926. Its 


student body during the first year of 
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operation included physicians from as far 
away as Spain and India. 

The newly established college of busi- 
ness administration of the university is 
similarly a joint enterprise of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico and of Boston Uni- 
Doctor Lord, dean of the college 
administration of Boston 
University, serves as honorary director of 
the college at Rio Piedras. The courses 
offered at Rio Piedras and at Boston 
parallel each other sufficiently closely to 
make possible interchange of students 
the institutions. Several 
Porto Rican students have already taken 
advantage of the opportunity this offers 
and are carrying on one year of their four- 
year program of studies at Boston. 
Arrangements have also been completed 
for a group of Boston University students 
to complete one year of their program at 
Porto Rico. Other North American uni- 
versities have asked for the privilege 
of participating in this arrangement, 
which offers to North American students 
an opportunity to perfect their knowledge 
of Spanish and to become more familiar 
with Latin American customs and tradi- 
tions. 


Spanish Courses Reorganized and Extended 


versity 
of business 


between two 


The growing interest of North American 
students, as well as of students from Porto 
Rico and South America, in the Spanish 
courses offered by the university brought 
about, recently, a reorganization and 
extension of the offering in this field 
which has attracted wide attention. This 
reorganization included the establishment 
of close cooperation between the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, the Centro de Estudios 














The School of Tropical Medicine was recently constructed 
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Historicos of Madrid, and the department 
of romance languages of Columbia Uni- 
versity, involving exchange of professors 
and establishment of a quarterly review, 
known as “Revista de Estudios His- 
panicos,”” the first issue of which will 
appear in January 
broader outlook and more ample program, 


Because of its 


the department was renamed ‘the depart- 
ment of Spanish studies.’ 





School L ife, 


Clearing House of Educational 
Research 


Information service regarding projects 
in educational research recently com- 
pleted or now in progress is announced by 
the Bureau of Education of the Interior 
Dx partment. 

The bureau intends to assemble ab- 
tracts and descriptions of studies in edu- 











Carlota Matienzo Hall is the women’s dormitory 


This brief description of the three recent 
extensions of the university’s activities 
indicates the inter-American outlook 
which the institution is acquiring. Much 
might be said of the university’s relations 
with medical research in Venezuela 
through its contacts with Dr. Juan 
Iturbe, of its contacts with agricultural 
education and investigation in the Re- 
public of Colombia through the loan of 
two of its professors to the Colombian 
Government, of its part in the develop- 
ment of home economics education in 
Panama through the services rendered by 
one of its graduates, Mrs. Luz Maria 
Ramos, and of its many other contacts in 
Latin America already established or in 
process of establishment. These _illus- 
trations serve to indicate how the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico is rapidly becoming the 
institution of inter-American contacts and 
outlook which the people of Porto Rico 
have long wished it to be. 

The enrollment of the university during 
1926-27 was 2,850 students. On a recent 
visit to Porto Rico, Doctor Thompson, 
president emeritus of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, predicted that within a very short 
period this enrollment would pass the 
5,000 mark. Certainly the indications at 
the opening of the 1927-28 session offered 
support to his estimate. 


Twenty-seven European universities 
actively seek American students for their 
summer schools. 


cation, and to publish this material at 
jntervals so that the information may be 
distributed to educators throughout the 
country. 

In pursuance of this plan, letters have 
been addressed to all known agencies of 
educational research in State and city ed- 
ucation departments and in institutions 
of higher education, including teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools, also to educa- 
tional boards, foundations, and associa- 
tions, requesting copies or abstracts of 
studies recently completed and informa- 
tion regarding studies in progress or con- 
templated for the immediate future. 
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The volume of replies to these letters in 
the way of publications, manuscripts, and 
abstracts received, and of information 
supplied regarding studies in progress, is 
already encouragingly large. 

Many letters have been received 
strongly commending the new service. 
The following are specimens: 

‘“‘T want to commend the move on your 
part for the formation 
clearing house through the bureau. It 


f an educational 


has become increasingly urgent that we 
have some such central bureau to avoid 
duplication of effort.’”’ 

“‘T think it highly desirable that there 
be some clearing house where one can 
know regarding especially doctors’ dis- 
sertations when a piece of research is 


under way concerning any particular 
problem. I think that the United States 
Bureau of Education is the agency pre- 
eminently suited to do this work.”’ 

“Your plan to assemble abstracts and 
descriptions of studies in education, and 
to publish this material at intervals, 
seems a very timely and important service 
to educators.’’-—John D. Wolcoit. 


Permanent Organization for School 
Journeys to Prague 


A central office is maintained at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, for aiding excur- 
sions of rural schools to the city. Upon 
written application of such a school a 
guide is supplied who makes a program 
for the visit, arranges for living accom 
modations, procures tickets at reduced 
rates to theaters, museums, tramways, 
ete., and conducts the pupils to points of 
interest and gives proper explanations. 
In making application for this service 
the number of pupils, the expected dates, 
and other essential particulirs must be 
stated.—Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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American games are popular with the students of the University of Porto Rico 
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Accredited Secondary Schools of .the Southern 


Association 


Abstract of Report of a Study Authorized by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 


States. 
Enter College. 


Profes sor 


[l THE thirtieth annual 
of the Association of 


meeting 


Colleges 


and Secondary Schools of the 
Souther States held in Charleston, 8. C., 
in Dec ver, 1925, a study of the second- 
ury s accredited by the association 
was ed \n appropriation for the 
t as made and the writer was 
upp nake it 
It is decided by the association to 
ust i the study taken from the 
next a ial blanks filled by the aceredited 
secondar) schools Consequently, the 
blanks filled by the principals of these 
accredited secondary schools in the fall 


of 1926 carrying data for the scholastic 


year of 1926-27 were turned over te the 


writer at the thirty-first annual meeting of 


the association in Jackson, Miss., in 
December, 1926. From these blanks the 
report was compiled. 

The reader will recall that the North 
Central Association has issued four such 
studies under the caption of “Quin- 
quennial report.’”” Dr. C. O. Davis, of 
the University of Michigan, made the last 
two of these. The last one is called, 


and was pub- 
lished by the association in 1925. The 
latter part of this article carries a com- 
parison of conditions in the two associa- 


“Our secondary schools’”’ 


tions 


General Findings of Report Are Stated 


Feeling the reader will not be interested 
in the many details of the study, the 
writer is reproducing here some of the 
conclusions and findings of the 
report interested in a more 
detailed study of the report are referred 
With these explana- 
of conditions among 
the accredited secondary schools of the 


general 


Persons 


to the study proper. 
tions the summary 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Scl the Southern States follows: 

The typical southern 


i00ls of 

Size of schools. 
association secondary school is not large: 
17.9 per cent 100 stu- 
dents; 36.7 per cent enroll between 100 
and 199; 31.5 per cent enroll between 200 


enroll fewer than 


Put tion sponsored by the National Committee 
n Secondary Education, Dr. J. B. Edmon- 


SOr i rman 


on Researct 


Public High Schools Show Average of 371 Pupils and 14 Teachers. 
More than Nine-Tenths of the Academic Teachers Hold Bachelor's Degree at Least 


By JOSEPH ROEMER 


Southern Siates 


and 499; and 13.9 per cent enroll more 
than 500. Practically four times as many 


enroll fewer than 100 pupils as 
enroll more than 1,000. 


Of the 844 secondary schools, 


schools 


488, or 
are built on a seven-grade 
396, or 46.9 


53.1 per cent, 


elementary school, and per 


cent, are built on an eight-grade elemen- 


tary school. 
Southern Schools are of Moderate Size 


The largest school in the southern asso- 


ciation enrolls 2,821 pupils, and the small- 


est enrolls 20 pupils. There are 11,807 
teachers working in these secondary 
schools, 10,260 of whom teach in the pub- 
lic schools and 1,547 in the private. The 
average number of pupils per school in 
the southern association is 371 for the 


public school and 143 for the private. 
The average number of teachers per pub- 
lic school is 14.4, while the average num- 
ber per private school is 11.6. 

The 711 public schools constitute 84.2 
per cent of all 
They employ 86.9 per cent of all the teach- 
ers and enroll 93.3 per cent of all the 
pupils. 


the secondary schools. 


Length of term.—There are 61 schools 
that run fewer than 175 days and 65 
schools that run more than 180 days. 
The minimum number of days a school 
may run to meet the nine months’ term 
requirement is 175 days, during which 
time the school must be in session. 

Practically one-half of the schools, 43.6 
per cent of them, have a seven-period 
school day; about one-fourth have fewer 
than seven periods; and about one-fourth, 
more than seven periods. 

Length of class period.—Considerably 
more than one-half of all the schools, 57.8 
per cent of them, have a class period of 
from 41 to 45 minutes; 7.5 per cent have 
a period of from 46 to 50 minutes; 2 per 
cent from 51 to 55 minutes; 16.6 per cent 
from 56 to 60 minutes; 0.4 per cent have 
periods of more than one hour; and 15.6 
per cent have periods of only 40 minutes. 

Number of units required for gradua- 
tion.—Practically seven-eighths, 86.9 per 
cent, of all the schools require 16 units 


for graduation; 10.5 per cent require 


Nearly Half of all the Graduates 


of Secondary Education, University of Florida; Secretary to the Commission on Secondary Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


more than 16 units; and 2.6 per cent re- 
quire fewer than 16 units. 
Grade Lr? higi school. 


combination 


The most com- 


mon grade of the southern 
association secondary school is 8, 9, 10, 
44 There are 48.6 cent of all the 
schools on this basis of organization. The 
next most common type is composed of 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12: 31.6 per cent of the 


schools are on this basis of organization. 


per 


Several other types of organization are 


found, chief of which are grades 10, 11, 
7 to 12, 
four-year secondary 


12, or grades inclusive. Conse- 


quently, the school 
is still the typical secondary school of 
the The junior 
high school organization has as yet made 


southern association. 
but small progress. 

Pupil enrollment.—There are 283,127 
pupils enrolled in the accredited second- 
ary 17.1 per 
cent of whom are boys and 52.9 per cent 
are girls. Of the 21,483 graduates that 
entered college, 51.2 per cent were boys, 
evidencing the fact that a larger percent- 
age of boys than of girls go to college. The 
percentage of high-school graduates enter- 
ing college ranges from 39.1 per cent in 
Louisiana to 67.9 per cent in South 
Carolina. The average for the associa- 
tion is 48.2 per cent. In the north central 
association, the range is from 23 per cent 
in Montana, to 49 per cent in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, with an average of 37.9 
per cent for the entire association. 


Pupils Carrying Five Studies Stand Well 


Pupil load.—There are 15.8 per cent of 
the pupils carrying five or more studies. 
Of these students, 17.7 per cent rank 
lower than the upper 25 per cent of their 
class. Only 2.6 per cent of all students 
carrying more than four units failed in 
their courses the preceding 


schools of the association, 


one of 
semester. 
Supervision of instruction.—Considera- 
ble time off from teaching is given the 
superintendent and principal. However, 
the reports received show that very little 
time is devoted to the actual supervision 
of classroom instruction by superintend- 
ent, principal, or department heads. 
Teachers.—Of all the 11,807 teachers, 
9,923 are academic and 1,884 are vocea- 
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tional; that is, 84 per cent of all the 
teachers are academic, and 16 per. cent 
are vocational Again, 67 
all the teachers are 
cent are 
83.5 per cent are academic and 16.5 per 
cent are vocational. Of all the vocational 
teachers, 
women, and 35.5 per cent are men; and 
of the academic teachers 67.7 per cent are 
women and 32.3 per cent are men 
Practically one-fourth of all the teach- 
This means that 
faculties in the 


range in turnover 


” i per cent of 
women and 32.3 per 
teachers 


men Of the men 


however. 66.5 per cent are 


ers are new each vear. 
every five years the 
schools are new The 
of teachers is from 18 per 
Kentucky, and Virginia to 36 per cent in 
Florida. 


cent in Georgia, 


Not a Training Ground for Beginners 


In comparing the training of academic 
and vocational teachers, we find that 91.6 
per cent of all the academic teachers hold 
a bachelor’s degree or better; but 
62.6 per cent of all the vocational teachers 
hold a bachelor’s degree or more 
the standpoint of professional training, 
$0.6 per cent of all the academic teachers 
have had 12 or more semester hours in 
education; and only 69 per cent of all the 
vocational teachers have had 12 or more 
semester hours in Between 
four and five times as many 
teachers hold a master’s degree as voca- 
tional; and fifteen times as many voca- 
tional teachers have had no normal train- 
ing as academic teachers. As a group, 
the academic teachers are better trained 
and are making a better effort to get more 
training in service. Only 6.6 per cent of 
the academic and 6.1 per cent of the voca- 
tional teachers are new to the profession, 
and 55.5 per cent of the academic and 
46.9 per cent of the vocational teachers 
have had more than five years’ experience. 
From these facts it is that the 
accredited secondary school of the south- 
ern association is not a training ground 
for beginning Approximately 
85 per cent of all academic teachers carry 
the recommended maximum load of five 
classes per day or less, 90.3 per cent of 
them teach fewer than 150 pupils daily, 
and 81.2 per cent of the vocational teach- 
ers teach the recommended load or less, 
and 92.5 per cent teach fewer than 150 
pupils per day. 

Only 43.6 per cent of all the teachers 
devote any of their time to supervising 
or sponsoring extracurricular activities. 
Of those who do give some time 
work, 21.2 per cent devote at least one 
hour per week; 
hours; 4.8 per cent devote three; 1.5 per 
cent devote four; 3.3 per cent devote five; 
and 3.4 per cent devote more than five 
hours per week to it 

Salaries.—Not quit 
schools, 48.6 per cent 


only 


From 


education. 
academic 


clear 


teachers 


to this 


9.3 per cent devote two 


one-half of all the 
have a standard 


School Life, 


The salary of the cits 
ranges from $2,000 to 
$4,000 and over; and the salary of the 


salary schedule. 


superintendent 


principal also ranges from under $2,000 
to $4,000 and 
of the city superintendent is be- 
$3,501 and $4,000, while the 
median salary of the principal is between 


over; but the - median 
salary 
tween 
$2,000 and $2,500 per year. The median 
salary for men teachers is between $1,501 
and $1,800 per year; while the median 
annual salary of women is between $1,251 
and $1,500. That is, 


for men teachers is $250 more per year 


the median salary 


than for women. 
P ogram of st idies 


per cent of all the pupils taking English, 


There are 83.9 
71.9 per cent taking mathematics, and 64 
per cent taking the social studies. These 
three constitute the most popular groups 
in the program of studies, if measured by 
the number of students registered in them. 
follow with 40.5 


per cent, and commercial studies and Latin 


The natural sciences 
are next with 27.2 per cent for each. 

The five most common subjects added 
to the curriculum in the past five years 
are commercial, home economics, biology, 
manual training, and general science; and 
the five most common subjects dropped 
from the curriculum in the past five years 
are English history, botany, physical geo- 
graphy, physiology, and zoology. 


Few Principals Encourage Postgraduate Work 


There are 1,429 postgraduate students 
attending these secondary schools for the 
year 1926-27. That is an average of 1.7 
pupils per school. Only 23.1 per cent of 
the principals encourage graduates to re- 
turn for more work in their schools. The 


students that return for postgraduate 


work can be divided into two general 
groups: Those taking specific vocational 


training and those wanting to carry fur- 
ther their general education. The princi- 
pals that encourage students to return for 
postgraduate work offer as an inducement 
vocational studies such as commercial 
work, manual training, agriculture, music, 
and art; or academic subjects such as 
advanced mathematics, English, foreign 
languages, the natural sciences, etc. 
Junior college—There are 47 junior 
colleges connected with the public second- 
ary schools of the southern association. 
Seventy-nine other public-school systems 
have in mind the establishing of a junior 
college in the next few years. This would 
indicate that the junior college movement 
is becoming a rather important factor in 
the development of southern education. 
Buildings —The buildings are both 
hygienic and are not notably 
estimation of the 
audito- 


safe and 
overcrowded in the 
principals. Special features of 
rium, gymnasium, swimming pool, shower 
baths, rest rooms, clinics, lunch rooms, etc., 


are becoming quite common in the accred- 
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ited secondary schools of the southern 


association. From the standpoint of 
heat, lighting, and the matter of equip- 
ment in library and laboratory, etc., the 
buildings are on the whole satisfactory 
and measure up to the standards of the 
association. 

W ider use of school 


outside activities use 


All kinds of 
some parts of the 
that the 
more a 


plani 


school plant. This indicates 


school is becoming more and 
social center where these various activities 
of the 
meeting place. 
Library.—The library 


) 


stated as follows: 87.2 per 


communit find a convenient 
situation can be 
cent of the 
libraries are in separate rooms; 73.5 per 
cent are 23.8 per cent 
employ a full-time librarian; 55.8 per cent 
employ a librarian; 95.3 per 
cent have 500 volumes or more; 85 per 
cent get some kind of an annual appropri- 
ation for their maintenance; and 87.4 per 
at least one or more 


card-indexed; 


part-time 


cent subscribe for 
magazines. 

General administration.— Regarding cer- 
tain administrative practices, 87.4 per cent 
of the schools encourage students to take 
music, physical education, fine and prac- 
tical arts, in addition to their four regular 
studies; 63.5 per cent employ some form 
of supervised study; 57.7 per cent indicate 
their term marks with figures; 19.8 per 
cent employ a system of honor points 
based on the quality of work done; 13.4 
per cent have school physicians; 4.7 per 
cent have school dentists; 23.6 per cent 
have school nurses; 86.9 per cent have 
athletic coaches; 49.2 per cent give inex- 
perienced teachers fewer classes per day 
to teach; and 20.6 per cent have the same 
salary schedule for elementary teachers as 
for high-school provided the 
qualifications are equal. 


More Schools Demand College Graduation 


teachers, 


New requirements for teachers.—For the 
new requirements for teachers 4.8 per cent 
require professional and academic speciali- 
zation; 8.3 per cent, summer study; 8.9 
per cent, previous teaching experience; 
and 35.8 per cent demand college degrees. 

Records and Practically no 
high-school records extend back of 1900. 
Of all the schools 13 per cent have no 
records back of 1921. This is to be ex- 
pected, perhaps, when we recall that the 


reports.- 


southern association high school is a new 
development and that it got under way 
fairly well in most of the Southern States 
between 1900 and 1910 

Extracurricular act The devel- 
opment of extracurricular activities in 
the accredited secondary schools of the 
southern rapidly on the 
increase, and although the condition is 
not yet satisfactory there is every indica- 
tion of wholesome growth and develop- 
ment in this field. 


wilres.- 


association is 


To be concluded in the December number. A compari- 


son of the southern schools with those of the North Cen- 
tral Association will constitute the nezt installment. 
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Chilean Teachers Will Study in 


America 


The Chilean Government has selected 
eight school-teachers whom it is sending 


to the United States under Government 


commi to study American methods 
of instruction at American universities 
with a 1 to their returning to Chile at 
the end of three years to report to the 
Government upon the result of their in- 
vestigation and study. 

The persons selected, the institutions 
which they will make their headquarters, 
and the nature of the investigation as- 
signed to each are given herewith: 

Miss Laura Quijada. Teachers College, 
Colum! University. Child psychology, 


mental and educational measurements, 
vocational investigations, and courses in 
American education. 


Miss Aida Parada. Teachers College, 


Columbia University. Psychology of 
brancl of primary teaching, socializa- 
tion of the study, special methods of 


primary education, and courses in Ameri- 


. 


can education. 


Miss Ana Lara. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Organization of 
normal schools, educational sociology, 


social service, and courses in American 
education. 

Miss Francisca Crispi. 
Child education, visual education, 


University of 
Iowa 
and domestic arts. 

Mr. Alberto University of 
Organization of normal schools, 


Segura. 
Chicago. 
special methodology on language of the 
country and on civie education, school 
libraries. 

Mr. Jose Flores. University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. Mental and 
educational measurements; pedagogy of 
exceptional children. 

Mr. Andres Escobedo. University of 
Berkeley. Government, ad- 
ministration, school hygiene, educational 
sociology, vocational investigations. 

Mr. Arturo Huenchullan. Peabody 
College, Nashville. Rural schools, post- 
graduate activities. Mr. Huenchullan, 
on returning to Chile, will devote himself 
to the education of the Indians of his 
country. 


California, 


Similarly, other school-teachers are 
sent to Switzerland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many.—Wm. Miller Collier, American 
ambassador, Santiago, Chile. 


The University of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Engineering Research has entered 
into a contract with a trust company 
whereby university engineers will ‘make 
searching analyses of the present and 
future of corporations or 
individuals to determine the soundness 
of the industries issuing certificates for 
sale tk 


possibilities 


the public. 
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American Junior Red Cross a Valuable 
Ally to the Schools 


Established Ten Years Ago by Proclamation of President Wilson. First Service Was to 
Men in Uniform Abroad and at Home. Now a Bond of Friendship with School Children 
of Other Lands 


MERICAN Junior Red Cross is 
celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of its founding. Its origin lay in 

the many urgent requests during 1916 and 
1917 for a plan to enable school children 
to share in Red Cross work. When the 
United States entered the war, groups of 
boys and girls in many places were already 
assisting the senior chapters. President 
Wilson issued a proclamation to school 
children on September 15, 1917, advising 
them of the creation of the Junior Red 
Cross ‘‘in which every pupil in the United 
States can find a chance to serve our 
country.”” An army of 8,000,000 boys 
and girls had been enrolled by June, 1918. 

The first activity undertaken was serv- 
ice to our men in uniform abroad and at 
home; but the needs of refugees returning 
to the devastated regions soon claimed at- 
tention also. From the beginning in 1917, 
through February, 1919, the juniors pro- 
duced hospital supplies, garments, and 
articles for soldiers, sailors, refugees, and 
others numbering 15,722,073 and valued 
at $10,152,462. They contributed in 
money $3,677,370. Inthe spring of 1919 
enough tables and chairs were made and 
sent to France to enable about 15,000 refu- 
gee families to begin housekeeping again. 
Even to-day many schools in that country 
are using furniture uiven Uy the juniors of 
America. 


Activities Make an Extensive Catalogue 


Sewing and manual training classes 
continue to make articles for use in our 
own country and abroad. The practice 
of sending gifts to the children of Europe 
during the war has grown into the present 
yearly Christmas-box project. The giv- 
ing of money for special junior relief 
work has developed into the national 
children’sfund. Services rendered abroad 
by this fund are chiefly responsible for 
the spread of the Junior Red Cross to 
some 40 other nations and for the cordial 
friendship established among the school 
children of all these countries. From 
the same source also sprang the inter- 
national correspondence, which has linked 
together the schools of the world. Large 
sums from the national children’s fund 
are also expended for routine and emer- 
gency work in this country. The send- 
ing of friendship gifts to hospitalized 
soldiers now goes on the year around. 
This work has broadened to include 
children’s hospitals and other institutions 


such as homes for the aged. Other 
activities, including partnerships with 
Indian schools and a wide variety of local 
projects make an extensive and interesting 
catalogue. 

The Junior Red Cross emphasis on 
health had its origin in the idea that 
physical fitness is necessary for efficient 
service. A recent development is in the 
field of mental hygiene, taking the form 
of directed play and occupations to 
restore the morale of children in disaster 
sreas where the schools are unable to 
function. 

Publications developed naturally as a 
means of stimulating interest and activity, 
The Junior Red Cross News, a magazine 
for elementary schools, is 9 years old, and 
High-School Service, for secondary 
schools, came into existence three years. 
ago. 


Service of Definite Value to Community 


Thus the American Junior Red Cross 
has grown up in the schools along lines 
suggested by the needs and desires of the 
students who are its members, and with 
the cooperation and assistance of school 
organizations and officials. To-day, as 
during the past 10 years, these young 
citizens can be counted upon for services 
of definite value to their communities, to 
their country, and to the world. 

For the first time, delegates represent- 
ing the 600,000 Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in the high schools of the country 
attended the National Convention of the 
American Red Cross, held October 3-6 in 
the city of Washington. This was espe- 
cially appropriate in recognition of the 
tenth anniversary of the junior member- 
ship. 

More than 40 delegates came from 18 
States as widely separated as California, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Georgia, and 
Connecticut. Porto Rico was also repre- 
sented. The junior delegates shared in 
the general sessions, and in addition con- 
ferences and activities were planned 
especially for them. 

ea} 

Students in Connecticut between 14 
and 21 years of age who are attending a 
State trade school outside the town in 
which they live are allowed by the State 
board of education 50 per cent of the cost 
of their transportation to and from 
school, not to exceed $35 per year. 
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NOVEMBER, 1927 


Unabated Interest in 
Education Week 


HE IMPETUS which the observance 
of American Week 
gained in the past seven years appears to 
have lost nothing in force. Although the 
Bureau of Education has not continued 
formally among its sponsors and for that 
reason has not been in such close touch 
as in past years with the preparations for 
it, we have ample reason to know that 
interest is still strong. 

Publications issued on this account by 
this bureau in 1924 and 1925, namely, 
“How, Why, and When to Prepare for 
American Education Week,’’ the ‘‘ Broad- 
side,’”’ “School and Teacher Day,’ and 
“The Quest of Youth,’’ are as useful in 
1927 as in 1925, and the demand for them 
has been equally as great as in other 
years. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, who handlesAfg sale of Govern- 
ment publications, wag obliged to replen- 
ish his stock repeatédly. Educational 
periodicals and bulletins of school super- 
intendents for the most part have pub- 
lished the program with information of 
the purposes in view and instructions to 
teachers on the subject. 

Wednesday, November 9, ‘‘ Know Your 
School Day,’’ apparently came in for its 
full share of recognition. In most places 
special effort was made to induce the 
parents to visit the schools on that day. 
Auditorium exercises were arranged for 
the occasion, but more often the regular 
exercises of the schools were carried on 
as usual in order that the visitors might 
see the everyday work of their children. 

Plans for publication of articles about 
the schools in local papers, addresses upon 
appropriate occasions, and other forms of 
stimulation to have been made 
generally. 

All this is as it should.be. The Ameri- 
can people like to be reminded. We are 
accustomed to-advertising of an emphatic 
sort. ‘Publicity’? is sought without 
shame and as a matter of for 
organizations and enterprises of the 
highest type—religious, philanthropic, 
and educational, as well as financial and 
commercial. 


American 


Education has 


appear 


course 


School Life, 


The man who builds better mousetraps 
than his neighbors will wait long for the 
world to make a beaten path to his door 


if he build his house in the wilderness. 
The process is too slow for this fast- 
moving generation. The American of 


to-day does not hide his light under a 
Serious-minded men_ gravely 
‘‘publicity methods’’ for this, 
that, and the other laudable undertaking; 
maintain their “in- 
formation bureaus’’; and ‘‘departments 
of public relations’? are commonly in- 
cluded in the organization of enterprises 
that depend upon popular favor. 
Administrators of public-school systems 
are obliged to recognize the attitude of 
the American people which brings about 
Not only as a matter 
of common courtesy but as a plain duty 
school superintendents must inform their 
the and the 
merits of theirschools. And every reason- 


bushel. 
discuss 


ancient universities 


this state of affairs. 


constituents of progress 
able method must be employed to main- 
tain not only public interest but public 
enthusiasm. 

American Education Week is an excel- 
lent method of stimulating that enthu- 
Its worth has been clearly proved, 
and it should be continued annually with 
unabated energy. 


siasm. 


Trends are Similar in Secondary 
Education Everywhere 


Gena! SCHOOLS of Central 

Europe appear to be following trends 
similar to those which are familiar in 
America. 

An order of the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Education dated June 17, 1927, revised 
the curricula of the secondary schools of 
that country, and through the courtesy of 
our valued correspondent, Mr. Emanuel 
V. Lippert, we have received copies of the 
‘‘Monatschrift fiir das 
gesamte Schulwesen’”’ for December, 1926, 
presents the “‘study tables’’ of secondary 
schools of Saxony; and in the pumber of 
that journal for February, 1927, an article 
by N. Mohring contains similar tables for 
Austria. These documents, with several 
other schedules of European secondary 
schools, are before us as we write. 

The feature of these schedules which 
out most prominently before 
American eyes is the magnitude of the 
figures thereof. Thirty to 36 hours per 
week are prescribed. In Czechoslovakia 
the schools are in session 6 days per week, 
from ‘8 to 13 o’clock”’ every day, with 
an afternoon session of two hours on one 
day for Classes VII and VIII; total 32 
And all those hours are accounted 
for in the schedule. Class VIII of the 
gymnasium must study the language of 
(Czechoslovak or German) 4 


new schedules. 


stands 


hours. 


instruction 
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periods per week; the alternate language 
of the country (German or Czechoslovak), 
Greek, 6; 
mathematics, 2; 
introduction 
physical training, 2— 
physical 
simultaneously. 


2 periods; Latin, 5 periods; 


history or geography, 3; 
nature study, 2; physics, 4; 
to philosophy, 2; 
substantial studies and 
training are 


The length of the periods is not stated, 


nine 
pursued 
but apparently no breathing spell in the 
form of a study period is contemplated. 

Substantially this plan of organization 
of the instruction is generally followed in 
the secondary schools of Central Europe. 
In Saxony 8 to 11 subjects are studied 
simultaneously and from 31 to 36 class 
It is to 
that in the 
Europe the teacher 


periods per week are provided. 
be remembered, however, 
schools of Central 
himself is the principal source of informa- 
tion; textbooks and home study are of 
much less importance than with us. 
Those the suggestion that 
European students are in general about 


two years ahead of 


who scout 
(Americans of equal 
age may well consider that six school days 
per week instead of five means just 2.4 
What- 
ever may be the advantages of European 
or of American methods the simple ques- 
tion of arithmetic is sufficient in itself to 
explain the difference in progress which is 
claimed. 


years more in a 12-year course. 


These facts are not new, but they are 
worth repeating nevertheless. Nor is it 
new that the tendency is increasing in 
Europe as well as in America to recognize 
the needs, not only of the select class of 
students who are preparing for university 
study, but also of the great number of 
young men who will not continue indefi- 
nitely in study. That fact is clearly 
apparent, however, in the new schedules 
of the Czechoslovakian schools and it 
appears constantly in the discussions of 
secondary education in Europe. The 
developments there closely parallel the 
developments in this country. 

Differentiation of studies is obtained in 
Central Europe by the establishment of 
new kinds of schools. The idea of a com- 
prehensive institution with a variety of 
courses has not gained foothold there. 
The revolt against the preponderant clas- 
sical training of the gymnasium led many 
years ago to the realgymnasium in which 
modern languages, Latin (but no Greek), 
mathematics, and natural sciences were 
taught; and to the realschule, with em- 
phasis on mathematics and the sciences, 
and with modern languages but no Greek 
and no Latin. 

Sundry modificatons of these have pro- 
duced other types, including the oberreal- 
gymnasium, the reformed realgymnasium, 
the oberrealschule, and more recently in 


Germany the aufbauschule and the 
Deutsche oberschule. The last-named 
emphasizes German culture, and the 
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aufbauschule is primarily a device for 
continuing the instruction of young 
peopl who remail il the elementary 


school t end of the seven-year course, 
contrary to the usual practice of entering 


the second: 


ry school after three years of 


primary scho ling. 

Attendance in the secondary schools of 
Europe has increased heavily in the past 
40 years though not in such ratio as in 
the United States. In the classical 


schools the number of students has about 
doubled that time, but the increase in 
the nonclassical schools has been at least 
three times as great. Simultaneously 
with the increased enrollment has pro- 
ceeded increased practical aspect of the 


curricula. Which is the cause and which 
the effect is not in point; the two phe- 
nomena have proceeded together. The 
curriculum of the Austrian gymnasium 
includes ‘‘Handarbeit’’—hand work; in 
Saxony, Oldenburg, and elsewhere ‘ Kurz- 
schrift’’—shorthand—is taught in the 
gymnasia; ‘ Werkunterricht’’—industry 
instruction—appears in a number of the 
schedules; ‘‘ Nadelarbeit’’—needlework 


is commonly a subject of instruction in 
secondary schools for girls. 

The “‘dilution”’ of the curriculum which 
has troubled so many critics of American 
high schools in recent years is not peculiar 
to America. Secondary education all 
over the world seems to be headed in the 
same direction. 





Spain and Costa Rica in Academic 


Accord 


During the recent visit to San Jose of 
Sefior Manuel Garcia de Acilu y Benito, 
the Spanish minister accredited eo the 
Central American countries, ratifications 
were exchanged between Sefior de Acilu 
and the Costa Rican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs which bring into effect a conven- 
tion negotiated more than two years ago 
for the purpose of according ‘mutual 
recognition to the validity of academic 
degrees and the incorporation of colleges” 
in the two countries. 

This convention, which is to be in 
effect for a minimum of 10 years but 
may be extended indefinitely, provides 
for the mutual recognition of diplomas and 
degrees granted by the higher institutions 
of learning of either of the two contract- 
ing countries and looks to the practice of 
professions in each country by nationals 
of the other, ‘“‘subject to all the rules, laws, 
taxes, and rights which are in effect”’ in 
the country for its own nationals. 

The Costa Rican Congress approved 
the convention on June 10, and the rati- 
fications were exchanged on August 25, 
1927.—Roy T. Davis, United States envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


French and English Boys Fraternize 
in Camp 


A group of 15 French boys and a master 
from the College de Calais, from the 
College Mariette of Boulogne, and from 
the Ecole Turgot of Paris, were invited 
this year by students of the Bow School, 
a Coopers’ Company’s school of London, 
to spend with them three weeks in July 
in a summer camp where it is the custom 
of the Bow School to spend the last three 
weeks of the summer term in study and 
out-of-door life. The camp comprises a 
tract of 60 acres, with permanent build- 
ings and a hospital, and is situated by the 
sea at New Romney in Kent. The 
expenses of the French students were 
borne by the Coopers’ Company, the 
proprietors of the camp, and the English 
school, in part from the fund usually 
used for prizes. 

The visit was in return for hospitality 
extended by French schools to the English 
boys on their holiday trips to France, and 
the invitation had the approval of the 
British Board of Education and the 
London County Council. Correspond- 
ence between individual French and 
English boys preceded the visit, and each 
French boy on his arrival was met by 
his English correspondent with whom he 
spent most of his time while in camp. 
French masters each morning had English 
boys for French conversation; and English 
masters taught the French boys. It had 
been a part of fhe plan to have English 
and French spoken on alternate days, but 
constant use of both languages made this 
unnecessary. The boys fraternized well, 
and relations throughout the visit were 
most cordial. - 


British Prisoners Show Marked 
Effect of Instruction 


A system of nonvocational adult in- 
struction in British prisons is a manifes- 
tation of the extension of adult education 
in Great Britain. During 1925 more than 
600 classes were conducted in 29 prisons 
in which 8,500 persons received instruc- 
tion. 

The purpose of the scheme, apart from 
the actual instruction of the prisoners, is 
to give them a better outlook on life 
through the promotion of new and healthy 
interests. An educational adviser, a man 
or woman experienced in educational 
work, was appointed for each prison to 
assist and advise prison governors in the 
development of the work, and a number 
of tutors and lecturers volunteered their 
services as teachers. Classes are held in 
the evening, and no prison officer is pres- 
ent during class sessions. The courses in- 
clude very little vocational education; 
they are principally general and cover a 
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wide range of subjects. Attendance is 
voluntary, and the prisoners usually con- 
sider it a privilege to attend. The Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust has estab- 
lished a small educational library in each 
prison to supplement the usual prison 
library and the textbooks provided by 
the Government. It is stated that the 
effect on the personal conduct of the 
prisoners has been marked, and the con- 
viction is expressed that an enduring 
influence will be produced on their after 
careers. 


nn 


Americans to Teach English in 
Prague 


By the initiative of Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education an association was 
founded that will establish an English 
real gymnasium at Prague. This new 
school will have all rights as Czechoslovak 
public real gymnasiums have. Prelimi- 
nary organizational work has been con- 
cluded and first class of the real gymna- 
sium will be opened after the summer re- 
cess, in the autumn of 1927. At the same 
time first grade of English elementary 
schook and an English kindergarten class 
willbe opened. To the English real gym- 
nasium evening or afternoon language 
courses and commercial courses wil] be 
attached. 

The aim of the English schools is to 
furnish at Prague occasions for elemen- 
tary and secondary education of children 
in the English language. The education 
will be guided in English and American 
national spirit, but the curriculum will be 
similar to the curriculum of Czechoslovak 
schools of the same grade. The contact 
of children of diverse nationalities will be 
a great advantage of the school, and it 
will bring certainly the pupils of all parts 
of this school to a perfect mastering of the 
English language. The teachers will be 
English and American teachers.— Emanuel 
V. Lippert. 


ny 
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Pacific Coast to Have an 
“International House” 


An “International House,” similar to 
that in New York, will be built at the 
University of California, Berkeley. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., has donated $1,750,- 
000 for it. Individual rooms will be 
provided for nearly 500 students, about 
two-thirds of whom are expected to be 
from other countries, and about ane- 
third to be Americans. A part of the 
building will be reserved for women. 
The plans include social halls, dining 
rooms, and committee rooms, to facilitate 
the intermingling of students of different 
nationalities. Permanent friendships are 
expected to result which will have a strong 
influence for international peace. 


ee 
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Germans [um From Military Exercises 
to Organized Sports 


Municipality of Frankfort on the Main has Built Great Stadium and Employs Teachers 


for Instruction in Sports. 
in Local School. 


Coaches at First Brought from England but now Are Trained 
Not Regarded as Professional Athletes 


By HAMILTON C. CLAIBORNE 
American Consul in Charge, Frankfort on the Main 


NEMPLOYMENT in Frankfort 
during 1921 caused the municipal 
authorities to develop some plan 

whereby the unemployed could work in- 

stead of drawing the Government dole 
which is described as not enough to live 
on and too much to permit death. This 
was the genesis of the present stadium. 

The architects have laid out the grounds 
in the form of a triangle covering an area 
of 42 hectares, and so arranged that later 
extensions might be made without diffi- 
culty. The football ground was the first 
to be built, with a main fairway leading 
up to the center of the grand stand, and 
to the right and left of the fairway are 
situated training grounds for all 
sports. 


Nominal Charge for Lesson and Bath 


large 


The stadium is operated by a limited 
liability company owned by the munici- 
pality of Frankfort on the Main. The 
main duty of the company is to educate 
the youth of Frankfort in sports, to culti- 
vate physical fitness, and to help the 
population to enjoy better health and 
more happiness. For this purpose lessons 
are given daily by “Sport 
Lehrers’”’ who are in the service of the 
Stadium Co. Anyone can participate in 
these lessons at a nominal charge of 1 
mark per hour, including a hot bath. 

Special training tuition is given in the 
stadium by the different sport unions, in 
order to prepare the youth of Germany 
for the Olympic games of 1928. 

In track sports the athletes receive 
remuneration openly and at the 
same time they are allowed to compete 
in amateur athletic meetings. Recently 
a trainer in the employment of the 
Stadium Co., receiving 800 marks per 
month for his services, competed in two 
international sport meetings as an ama- 
teur. In one he won the amateur title 
of the country in which he was competing. 
Germany having done away with the 
physical training represented by military 
service has turned to organized sport with 
much vehemence and much 
Sport has been studied with the same 
efficiency with which military training 
was studied before the war. At first, 
trainers and coaches were brought from 


experienced 


quite 


success. 





Official report to the Secretary of State. 


England to train the best clubs, and now 
the State has started the ‘ Hochschule 
fiir Leibesiibung,’’ a sports university in 
Berlin. Before a student can enter this 
school he must first matriculate and pass 
the German sports-medal test, which is 
100-meters sprint in 13 seconds or under; 
10,000 meters to be run in 50 minutes; 
a simple swimming test; high jump, over 
1m. 35cm.; wide jump, over 4 m. 80 em.; 
putting the weight, 8 m. It is the ambi- 
tion of every German boy to win this 
At the Hochschule the students 
study every sport, as well as philosophy, 
the art of teaching, and medical science. 
The course covers five years. After 
graduation as Sport Lehrers, or athletic 
instructors, they are available for em- 
ployment with any club or town and re- 
remuneration according to the 
‘sports ability’”’ of the teacher. From the 
German point of view these people are 
not professionals and therefore they are 
allowed to compete in any amateur meet- 
ing. 


medal. 


ceive 


Athletic Prominence an [nternational Asset 


It may be recalled that the victories of 
a German swimming champion during his 
visit to the United States and the later 
success of German athletes at the track 
and field meet held at Stamford Bridge 
in England have awakened increased 
interest in sports and have led to further 
comment in the press concerning the con- 
nection between sport and politics and the 
importance of athletic prominence as an 
asset in international comity. 

The series of successes which attended 
the visit to the United States of Erich 
Rademacher, the German swimmer, is 
said to have prompted a communication 
from the German ambassador at Washing- 
ton to his Government to the effect that 
a first-class representative of German 
sports is the best propaganda the Reich 
ean have, and that records such as those 
established by Rademacher obtain more 
notice among the sport-loving Americans 
and are a greater help to Germany than 
many of the large delegations and com- 
missions which visit the United States. 

The local press has also noted that a 
delegation of German athletes has partici- 
pated in an athletic congress held in 
Louisville, Ky., and its members were, 
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during their tour of American cities, 
received by President Coolidge and were 
given hospitable reception throughout 
their journey. their return to 
Berlin it appears that they were received 
by President Hindenburg who expressed 
his satisfaction with their reception in the 
United States and congratulated them 
upon the success of their tour. 

The great enthusiasm of the German 
people for sports, which followed the war 
and has been encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, resulted in a membership of ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 among the various 
athletic prominent 
athletic organizations are: the Central 
Commission for Sport and Physical 
Culture, the German National Committee 
for Physical Exercise, and the German 
Gymnastic Association (Turnverein). 


Upon 


clubs. The most 


The central commission is alleged to have © 


a membership in excess of 1,500,000, 
composed chiefly of young men and women 
who belong to the various labor athletic 
motto of ‘“‘sport makes 
the masses healthy’’ does not, however, 
indicate its freely admitted purpose of 
using the health and strength of its 
members when necessary to combat the 
efforts of reactionary organizations. 

The German National Committee for 
Physical Exercise has a membership of 
about 7,000,000, including a number of 
subsidiary organizations such as the foot- 
ball league. It enters into the field of 
international sport more than any other 
German organization and firmly believes 
that German prestige can be greatly 
enhanced by successful participation in 
international contests. 


societies. Its 


A 
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Intensive Course in Shade-Tree 
Problems 


Protection and beautification of shade 
trees, an intensive course covering one 
week, has been inaugurated by the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University. Instruction is given by ex- 
perts on tree life, tree development, and 
maintenance, and field trips for practical 
work are a part of the course. The 
subjects for study are: Pruning trees, 
physiology of tree growth, fungous dis- 
eases, tree characteristics, tree repair, 
planting and moving trees, insects and 
sprays, forestry bureaus, and the laws 
relating to trees. Registration 
for the initial course this fall included 
40 students from different sections of the 
State and several from outside the State, 
among them representatives of telephone, 
telegraph, and lighting companies who 
came to obtain information on the instal- 
lation and maintenance of overhead wires 
as they relate to shade trees. 


street 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 


tly by the Bureau of Educe- 


tio! the Department of the Interior 
Order them should be sent to the 
Supe dent of Documents, Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington, D. C.., 
Leck ed by the price indicated: 

Plavgrounds of the Nation Florence 
( I Bulletii 1927, No. 20. 35 
ce 

Laboratory lavouts for the high-school 
sciel FL, & Monahan. Bulletin, 
1927, No. 22 10 cents 

Pe systems for public-school teach- 
ers Nida Pearl Palmer. Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 2 15 cents 

Rura chool supervision. Katherine 
M. Bulletin, 1927, No. 24 10 
cent 

Tre in the develepment of second- 
ary education E. E. Windes. Bulle- 
tin, 1927, No. 26. 10 cents. 

List f references on higher education. 
Libr: leaflet, No. 35.) 5 cents. 
Ma S. Phillips 


Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers 


Teachers of the classics, especially in 
the high schools, receive effective aid from 
the service bureau established four years 
ago by the American Classical League. 
Young teachers are encouraged to ask 
assistance in the problems that they meet, 
and experienced teachers freely send in 
descriptions of their successful methods. 


Correspondence is, therefore, an impor- 


tant avenue of the bureau’s usefulness, but 
that is only a part of it. Mimeographed 
letters, lists of materials of instruction, 


references to literature, and the like are 
distributed either gratuitously or at nomi- 
and Latin Notes, a four-page 
paper The 
services of the bureau are free so far as 
, and Latin Notes is sent without 

members of the Classical 
Miss Frances E. Sabin is direc- 
Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, and its address is Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


nal prices; 
is issued eight times a year. 


possible 
charge to 
League 


tor of the Service 


Of 545 courses of study outlined last 

the public library of Cincinnati 
Hamilton County, Ohio, four-fifths 
voted to cultural and one-fifth to 
The courses in great- 


year 
and 
were de 
vocational subjects. 
est demand were of English and American 
travel, child study, the short 
story, psvchology, philosophy, and com- 


parative religion 


litera ire, 


Nove mbe rs 


1927 
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Parent- Teacher Activities in Wisconsin's 
Capital 


First Association was Organized 27 Years Ago; Now Every School has One. 


Without 


Fixed Dues, Enough Money is Raised for Many Useful Activities. “Foreign Association” 
is Large and Enthusiastic 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ADISON, WIS., organized its 
first parent-teacher association 
27 years ago. After the first 


association was well under way, the value 
of cooperative work by teachers and par- 
ents was realized, and other associations 
were organized. Inashort time nearly all 
the schools had similar working groups, 
but none joined the State congress until 
the work had developed enough for them 


to see that by affiliating with both the 
State and the national congress they 
would aid in extending the parent- 


teacher movement to the sparsely settled 
districts and at the same time they would 
reap the benefit of cooperative work. 
None of the Madison associations have 
fixed dues, but in the common practice, 
receptacles are placed conveniently for 
the members to deposit whatever they 
wish. After dues to the National and 
State organizations and subscription to 
the State bulletin are paid, the funds 
remaining are. used by the associations 
for the support of their own organizations 
and to further the work that they have 
undertaken. Each one of the 24 schools 
in Madison and all 
belong to the council of parent- 
teacher associations. This council is the 
clearing house and it unifies the work. 
During the war the associations bought 
bonds; the interest on these bonds is now 
used to carry out special civie projects. 
Each association supplies its school with a 
magazine table and subscribes to the best 
magazines for both pupils and teachers. 


has its association 
city 


Supervised Research for High- 
School Students 


Less recitation and more study, and 
less home work and more supervised re- 
search, are distinctive features of the new 
plan of education inaugurated this fall 
in high-school classes of Highland Park, 
Mich. Following the system which has 
been successfully used in the high school 
of the University of Chicago, courses are 
divided into four distinct sections: The 
inventory test or diagnosis, to discover 
the capacity and previous knowledge of 
the student; the preview, in which the 
student will be given a general idea of 
the the assimilative 


course of studv: 


Preschool clinies and playgrounds were 


started by the parent-teacher associations 
and later turned over to the proper au- 
thorities \ member of the city council 
of parent-teacher associations is on each 
public committee and is active in all 
health work as well as in every movement 
for community betterment. The council 
has contributed $50 a year for the benefit 
of underweight and undernourished chil- 
dren in the “* Kiddie Camp.’ 

There is a very large and active’ foreign 
association ’”’ in which regular and resultful 
Americanization work is done. The pros- 
pective American are 
thusiastic, and are not only willing but 
for the improvement of their 


Overflow meetings of this asso- 


citizens very en- 
anxious 
chiidren 
ciation are not unusual; at one meeting 
there were more than 1,100 fathers and 
mothers. 

The associations aid in the work of the 
Art Guild, which is helping the schools in 
art appreciation. Close cooperation is 
maintained with the Madison Woman's 
Club in the “‘news-stand survey,” in a 
citizenship school, and in a better homes 
meeting. 

Mrs. George Zachow, president of the 
State branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers states in a recent 
issue of the bulletin, that the growth of 
the parent-teacher associations has been 
steady and healthy, due to a better under- 
standing of the work and of what it can 
mean to the children when properly 
interpreted and administered. 
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period, in which the student with the aid 
of guide sheets engages in outside reading 
and research covering the period of the 
course; and the period of organization and 
recitation during which the student, in 
short platform talks or written theses, 
discusses the material studied during the 
assimilative period. 


Contribution of 5 per cent of their 
gross cash sales on one day, known as 
“Trade Day,” is the method adopted by 
business firms of Fairhope, Ala., of co- 
operating with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the city in raising needed school 
funds 











Conditions in Hawai Create Especial Need for 


Home Economics 


Training for the Home Promoted by Private Organizations as Well as by Public Agencies. Model House on 


Wheels a Novel Method of Demonstration for Families Which Can Not be Reached Otherwise. 
Products by Orientals is Especially Encouraged. 


ARIED are the races living in Ha- 
\) waii. The Japanese are in the 
lead by a large majority. Other 
races in goodly numbers are the Hawaiian 
the Chinese, the Portuguese, the Fili- 
pino, and the Korean, with a sprinkling 
of the “haole”’ or white men from the 
United States, Aust: England, 
many, andelsewhere. The racial mixture, 
the congested manner in which so many 
of the people live, and the rate of mor- 
tality, which is } 
a great 


- 
aila, 


than it sl 1 be, 


ugner 


create need for work in 


economics. 
Many organizations in the Territory 


are carrying on some phase of home 


economics hoping thereby to reducs 
rate of mortality 


the 
through a decrease in 


— 
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Home-making suites are commonly provided 


By ALMA BROWN 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


the number of cases of malnutrition and 
through the improvement of the living 

litions. Most prominent among these 
the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Four H Club, 
the Free Kindergarten and Child’s Aid 
Association, the nutrition department of 


organizations are 


the public schools, the private schools, the 
Territorial Normal and Training School, 
and the University of Hawaii. 

The Young 
the educational director, Miss 


Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, under 
Jean has classes in foods, cloth- 
ing, am The 


consists of the training for the position of 


Flickinger, 


1 art work. work in foods 


maid in a household, for the planning, 
meals, and 
The classes 


preparation, and serving of 


fancy and invalid cookerv. 





Use of Dairy 


“ Home-Making Suites”’ Develop Thoughtful Housekeepers 


lressmaking and milli- 
instructed in 


in clothing study 
nery. The art 
color and design, and courses will be given 
and rope 


classes are 


in art novelties, paper flowe1 
basketry making. 

still further aid in home 
economics the Young Wormer Christian 


yed a demonstrator 


In order to give 


Association has empl 
who travels about in the poorer sections of 
the city of Honolulu i 
SSOnS and dem 


1 a model house on 
wheels, giving I ynstrations 


in foods, clothing, and home decoration. 


This is a unique way of reaching many who 
would not otherwise be served. In the 


coming year the model house is to be trans- 
ferred to other islands in order that they 
also may be benefited by its demonstra- 


tions. 


This one is in McKinley High School, Honolulu 
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T he Fe -H 


the 


organization 
of the 


Club is an 


formed as extension division 


United States experiment station at 
Honolulu. ‘The club includes both boys 
and girls, and the work is conducted in 


cooperation with other organizations and 


institutions interested in home economics 
or agriculture 


(Extension Owinson 1S bx 
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dairy products, fruits, and vegetables is 
stressed. The mothers seem very anxious 
to cooperate and to learn more about this 
line of work. The children of the kinder- 
gartens are delighted when they reach 
normal weight and can have their pictures 
taken with the chart showing the gain in 
weight. 














Girls of the 4-H Clubs demonstrate jelly making from Hawaiian fruits 


The girls 
tion of Miss Mabel Green, are instructed 
in the art of home making in both clothing 
and foods, with emphasis on the Hawaiian 


of the club, under the direc- 


fruits and vegetables. 

The work aims to increase individual 
production and community activities. 
The type of work done is largely demon- 
strational and is given at club meetings, 
at fairs, and at community centers for the 
purpose of showing improved methods of 
work. 

The work of the Four-H Club is fur- 
thered by various commercial firms who 
furnish containers for exhibiting Hawaiian 
fruits and vegetables. 


Assists Mothers in Selecting Nourishing Foods 


The free kindergarten and Child’s Aid 
Association with the cooperation of the 
Junior League have been carrying on 
work in nutrition for the past six years 
under the direction of Mrs. James Russell. 
When the work was first begun under Mrs. 
Russell there were but two kindergartens 
and only or two bundred mothers 
were reached through the monthly club 
meetings held to assist mothers in select- 
ing nourishing foods for their children. 
At present there are 12 kindergartens with 
ap enrollment of 1,342 children and an 
average attendance of 822 mothers at the 
monthly Consumption of 


one 


club meetings. 


Recently announcement has been made 
that the prize of. $50 offered by Dr. W. P. 
Emerson, of Boston, for the best nutrition 
work accomplished during the year of 
1926-27 by teachers who had received 
their training under him, has been 
awarded to the 12 kindergarten workers 








00 


of Honolulu. This surely speaks well for 
our city and its kindergarten workers. 

Public schools —Nutrition work in our 
public schools is carried on under the 
direction of Miss Harriet Stone, who, 
with seven assistants, is reaching about 
43,000 children in the islands. 

Dairy 
tensively 


products have never been ex- 
The 
use of these products, stressed first by 
the kindergarten 


used by the orientals 
workers and continued 
by the nutrition workers in the public 
schoois, is gaining ground; of the 43,000 
children receiving instruction in nutrition 
18,000 are using milk daily, and 
for the most part this milk is paid for 
by the children. 


about 


Study Dietaries of Racial Groups 


The 


study of the dietaries of different racial 


nutrition workers are making a 


groups in order to carry on more success- 
fully their work in nutrition. One need 
but listen to a report of the results of 
the 


their realize 


value of this line of work. 


accomplishments to 


Until the appointment two years ago 
of a supervisor, foods and clothing as 
taught in the public schools consisted 
largely of serving school lunches and a 
The 
lunches were prepared by the children 
from the third grade to and including 
the eighth grade, under the direction of 
a home-economics and were 
These lunches consisted 
milk, and nourishing 
and vegetables. The 
primarily to provide a 
nutritious dish at least once a day for 
the school children and also to give in- 


minimum amount of hand sewing. 


teacher, 
served at cost. 
of sandwiches, 
soups of meats 


purpose was 














Kindergarten children are proud to exhibit their weight charts 
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struction in the proper selection and 
preparation of food for the family. 
Little attention could be given to the 
secondary aim in the rush of cafeteria 
work, especially where large numbers 
were served. In sewing little could be 


accomplished other than the simplest 
handwork, 
equipment. 
Smith-Hughes fund.—The benefit of 


the Federal act for educatior 


because of lack of proper 


vocational 


was extended to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1924 and Mrs. Caroline Edy vas 
appointed director of home ¢ ymic 


for the islands under that act 


Improved Organization of School Lunch 


She at once began the organization of 
the work with fout main objectives in 
view. The first objective was to improv: 
the organization of the school lunch 


This improvement is accomplished (1) 


by the elimination of the children below 
the sixth grade in the preparation of the 


lunches; (2) by having the 


cheap 


school non- 
educational work done by 
which gives more time to teacher and 
pupil for real educational work; (3) by 
providing the new school buildings with 


labor, 


open pavilions where the children may 
sit while eating, thus affording opportu- 
nity to teach proper table manners; and 
(4) by an improvement of menus and the 
establishment of better business basis. 
The second objective was to broaden 
the scope of the high-school program in 
home economics and organize vocational 
all-day departments in both elementary 
and high schools. All-around home-mak- 
ing classes are being established and much 
stress is placed on the ‘‘home-making 
suite,”’ which consists of a cottage or an 
apartment in keeping with those in which 
the girls live. In these cottages the girls 
are trained in the various phases of home 
making; they will help to make of the 
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future generation more thoughtful home- 
keepers and better citizens. In the cot- 
tage life each girl has the opportunity to 
learn to make her garments and 
garments for other members of the family, 
including and entire 
layettes for the baby of the household. 


She is the 


own 


blouses for boys 


also preparation of 


taught 
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the schools, and for the girl who would 
earn her living by means of the needle, 
through classes in dressmaking. 

The third objective is that of forming 
adult classes in foods, clothing, and child 
care. Many classes have already been 
started in this work and there is a demand 
for still more. 
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Cadet teachers in the normal school plan and present lessons 


and food 
quantities, and she learns the how and 
No 
work is yet undertaken in these cottages 


simple nutritious in family 


why of house decoration. nursery 
but it is sure to follow when the adjust- 
ments leading to it can be made. 
Opportunity for learning is afforded the 
girl who wishes to train for institutional 


management through the cafeterias in 





Adult classes are popular and 


women are anxious to learn 


One glance at the picture of the adult 
class in foods in Honolulu shows how 
popular these classes are and how anxious 
the women of the city are to learn the 
best methods in cookery. 

The fourth objective is the training of 
teachers in service. This is accomplished 
by means of courses offered during the 


summer sessions at the normal school 
under the direction of Mrs. Edwards, 


through Territorial conferences at the 
close of the summer vacation, and through 
island conferences written circulars 
during the school year. 


and 


Real Experience in Home Making 


Private schools—The home economic 
courses in the public and private schools 
have practically the same end in view, 
namely, the needs of the pupil; to train 
her to make the most of the conditions as 
they exist on these islands. Many of the 
private schools are boarding schools and 
in them the girls have the advantage of 
real experience in home making in almost 
all its phases. 

The Territorial Normal and Training 
School offers home economics to pros- 
pective teachers over a period of two 
years and includes work in clothing, art, 
and foods. The primary aim of this in- 
stitution is to teach students to teach 
home economics to the girls, and I hope 
soon to say to the boys, of the many races 
on these islands 
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Many students come with little prep- 
aration in home economics and the 
foundation must be laid. In clothing this 
foundation is gained through garment 
construction, with discussions of the 
proble clothing; through making 


ppropriate for the activities of 


costume 


the pupils in the training school and of the 
students in the normal school; and through 
outfitting rest rooms and dining rooms in 
the normal-school buildings. It is re- 
markable how the students by means of 
paint and brush, curtains, couch covers, 
and the ce can transform dingy, dirty- 
looking 1 into bright, attractive, and 
comfortab! places 
Veave Articles for Household Use 

The weaving of articles from the leaf of 
the lahala tree is an art that is highly 
developed in the normal school. The 
studer are taught to weave both useful 
and ornamental things that are used in 
homes and are also much sought after by 
touri who wish to carry back with them 


something characteristic of the islands. 


\s the cafeteria work in the public 


schools is still, and I hope will continue 
to be, under the supervision of the home 
economics director, it is necessary that the 
home economics students of the normal 


schoc be taught the theory and , the 
practical side of cafeteria work. This is 
done in the cafeteria of the home economics 


department of the school, where simple 
prepared and 
pupils under the direction of the 
students in training, who are carefully 
supervised by a home economies instruc- 
tor. 

Cooking in family quantities, with the 


nutritious lunches are 


served D} 


eost and the food value of dishes is taught 
the girls in the home economics depart- 


ment. Food prepared by them has a 
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ready sale to housewives who are too much 
occupied with other duties to spend time 
in the preparation of food that can be so 
easily obtained elsewhere. 

Often entire 
dinners, 


menus for large parties, 
receptions, and picnics are 
worked out and prepared by the students 
of this department. Students in training 
are often sought by housewives who are 
giving dinners, to assist in the 
preparation and 
frequently 


capable of preparing and serving 


large 
meal. 
received for 


serving of the 
Requests are 
students 
a large dinner without any aid from the 
hostess. This experience is of great 
value to the students, for many of them 
will live in teachers’ cottages while teach- 
ing and will be expected to do their part 
in meal planning. 

As a practical exercise the senior class 
with the assistance of the junior class 
serve in each of the last two quarters of 
the school year ‘“‘the governor’s luncheon,” 
at which his excellency is entertained. 
The class work out the menu, its cost and 
the food value, prepare the food, decorate 
the table and dining room, set the table, 
luncheon in a 


and serve the formal 


manner. 


After as much instruction as can be 
crowded into the short time allotted to 
theory, the students begin their practice 
work under the critic teacher. They pre- 
pare plans and present lessons to the 
pupils in the upper grades in clothing, in 
Hawaiian arts, and in foods, including 
cafeteria service, after which they confer 
with the critic teacher concerning the 
work already done and the work to be 
done. 


University of Hawaii.—The home eco- 
nomics work of the university covers four 
Six vears ago the university had 
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years. 
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Contests in judging clothing are held at the territorial fair 
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but one student majoring in home 
\t present 41 are enrolled 
This shows the prog- 
ress in realization of the importance of 
The work has 


just been arranged so that in the last two 


economics. 


in this department. 
training for homemaking. 


years of the course the student may major 
in either the science or the art side, ac- 
cording to her preference. 

In the department of household science 
during the past six years animal feeding 
experiments and food analysis have re- 
ceived much attention. At first this work 
by faculty members but 
for the past two years advanced students 


was carried on 
have been assisting. 


Garment Construction on Proper Lines 


The department of household arts 
stresses garment construction, with due 
emphasis on proper lines, suitability of 
materials, and wise selection of accessories. 
Courses in millinery and in the making of 
ornamental trimmings are also given in 
this department. 

It is the aim of the university to train 
students for teaching in the junior and 
senior high schools, for specializing in 
other lines of home economics, as well as 
to train in the various branches of home 
making. 

Conclusion.—In_ the 
the Territory has 


past two years 
home economics in 
made rapid advancement, and one can 
well say a firm foundation has been laid for 
good work in the future. As time passes, 
with the helpful work of the numerous 
organizations interested in home econom- 
ics, with Mrs. Edwards’s untiring effort 
in giving assistance to the teachers under 
her supervision, with better training 
through lengthening the time required in 
preparation for the work, with the higher 
standards of the Territorial Normal and 
Training school, and with the expansion, 
already planned, of the home economics 
department of the University of Hawaii, 
the home life of the islands will be greatly 
enriched, and the future well-being of the 
youth of Hawaii will be vastly improved. 


Negroes Freely Patronize Louisville 
Public Library 


More than 7,250 borrowers’ cards are 
in force in the two branches maintained 
for colored residents by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Free Publie Library. Circulation 
of books for the year ending August 31, 
1926, reached 127,566. Since the open- 
ing on September 23, 1905, of the first 
free public library in the city for colored 
people, 1,857,077 volumes have been 
taken out for home use. The two branch 
libraries have become the center of much 
of the educational and civic life of the 
colored people of Louisville. 
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Training and Qualities Necessary to 
Success in Engineering 


Ancient Builders of Military Roads and Fortifications Did Not Realize That They Were 


Profession Arose with Modern Development of Science. 


Engineer Must 


Director College of Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


study of electricity and to putting into 
everyday use electric power. These men 
became known as electrical engineers. 

And so as our knowledge of science has 


become greater and greater men have 


Engineers. 
Know and Must be Able to Do 
By WILLIAM E. MOTT 
OST high-school students have 
some idea about what they 
would like to do when they 
have finished their school or college 
courses. But often they know very little 
about the profession which they have 


picked out—what qualities a man should 
have to be successful in it, what kind of 
training he should follow, what kind of 
work he will do. that 
is necessary to physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer is pretty well under- 
stood. One goes to a medical school, a 
theological school, or a law and 
you all know in a general way the duties 
of physicians, ministers, and lawyers. 
But there are other lines of work or callings 
about which have 
hazy ideas. 


The preparati yn 


become a 


school 


you probably very 


Engineering Schools of Recent Growth 


is a comparatively new 
profession—much younger than either 
medicine, theology, or law. The first 
school for the training of engineers was 
founded only a little more than a hundred 
years ago. It is true that since the days 
of the ancients, men have done some of 
the same sort of work that the modern 
engineer does. But these men have been 
usually soldiers, interested in the building 
of fortifications and roads, for we must 
remember that the great highways of 
antiquity were constructed chiefly for 
the convenience of armies. And the men 
who built the roads were forced to build 
bridges and sometimes canals. A good 
deal was known, therefore, about some 
branches of engineering before anyone 
even thought of considering the road 
builder or the bridge builder or the canal 
builder as a member of a special profession. 

The invention of the steam engine 
made a great change in our manner of 
living. Men discovered that steam could 
do all sorts of tasks which formerly had 
been performed by human hands or by 
water power. The men who designed 
or invented these new and 
engines in time came to be known as 
engineers. 

Later it was found out that electricity 
could be made and could 
take the place of steam in certain kinds 
of work, and there came into being a class 
of men who devoted themselves to the 


Engineering 


machines 


very useful 


tried to make scientific knowledge useful 
and practical. They have gotten ideas 
from physics, chemistry, mechanics, and 
mathematics that have helped them to 
invent machines and methods of doing 
work which have made life more com- 
fortable and labor difficult. This 
will explain in a general way how this 
profession of engineering came into being. 

It has been often said that we are living 
in a mechanical age. That this is the 
day of machinery is due largely to the 
engineer. It is natural, therefore, that 
this profession is one of the most popular 
at the present time; it has grown more 
rapidly than that of the lawyer, or 
minister, or doctor; and it is likely to 
increase in popularity rather than to 
decrease, because we are always looking 
for methods of doing work more quickly 
and easily. 

Nearly every young man is interested 
in machinery of some kind or other, but 
because you know something about the 
automobile or the radio, it is a mistake 
to believe that, on that account, you will 
be a successful mechanical or electrical 
engineer. You must have also the 
kind of knowledge which can be gained 
only from books. 


less 


Working Knowledge of Mathematics is Essential 


Some who are thinking about preparing 
themselves for this profession are asking 
‘Shall I study engineering?” Here is a 
definition of engineering given by Dr. 
George F. Swain, of Harvard University: 
“Engineering is the science and art of 
applying, economically, the laws, forces, 
and materials of nature, for the use, con- 
venience, or enjoyment of man.” This 
means in order to become a successful 
engineer one must learn something about 
the principles of science—what are com- 
monly called the laws of nature. One 
must know chemistry and physics—the 
more the better; mechanics, or the laws 
which govern the behavior of bodies, 
whether at rest or in motion. One must 
study the materials to be used by the 


engineer—their composition, properties, 
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manufacture, life, and then must 
study mathematics. In fact, in trying to 
answer the question, “‘Shall I study engi- 
neering?”’ first ask himself, 
“‘Am I willing to spend two years after I 
enter college studying mathematics?” If 
your marks in high school are very poor, if 


one 


one should 


you have no interest whatever in this sub- 
that will not 
engineer. If you 
will not have to 


ject, the chances are you 


make a successful be- 
come an engineer you 
spend your life solving mathematical pro- 
blems, but a good working knowledge of 
mathematics 
methods and ways of looking at problems 
obtained otherwise. 


gives one a command of 
which can not be 

Do you like drawing? It is sometimes 
said that ‘‘a good draftsman is born, not 
made”’ 
ing a knowledge of the principles used in 
making drawings. Engineering drawing 
and descriptive provide the 
means whereby the engineer puts on paper 
his designs and plans for carrying out his 
designs. 


; but much can be done in develop- 


geometry 


Should Understand Mechanical Processes 


Chemistry, physics, mathematics, and 
drawing are the basic courses for the 
training of engineers. Then there are the 
shop courses which are generally required. 
The engineer is often compelled to direct 
the work of mechanics; therefore, he 
ought to learn something about mechan- 
ical processes in his college course. Doctor 
Swain says, “The engineer must know 
and must also be able to do. The impor- 
tant thing is the knowing, or the science. 
The engineer may not actually do a great 
deal with his hands, but he must at least 
know how to do it should it be necessary.” 
Hence the need of training in shopwork. 

Some instruction in the art of surveying 
is desirable for all engineers and subjects 
of a more general nature must be studied, 
since the engineer has certainly as great 
need for a knowledge of English, history, 
foreign languages, and economics as any 
professional or business man. 


The engineering student should not get 
the idea that a four-year course of study, 
in any college or university, will make an 
engineer of him. When he is graduated 
he is just ready to begin the practical 
work of his profession. He should have 
Jearned the “‘engineer method,” that is, 
how he should attack a problem, how to 
analyze and study it, before he draws his 
conclusions or lays out his design. 

The engineer must have an excellent 
understanding of the English language 
and be able to speak and write clearly. 
The successful man in any profession 
should have some knowledge of foreign 
affairs. Therefore, the study of one or 
more of the foreign languages is desirable. 
History and economics are important aids 
in many phases of engineering work. 
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If you 


as broad an education in your preparatory 


wish to become an engineer, get 


school as possible, because the wider and 


more thorough your training the greater 
are our chances of success. Do not 
specialize on technical subjects in your 
scho course. These will come later. 


Learn as ich English as possible, study 


especially mathematics, foreign languages, 


histor physies, and chemistry. 

In alphabetical order the common 
branches of engineering are as follows: 
Chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, and mining engineering. 
There also a new group of courses now 
offered many institutions which attracts 
a large number of young men. ‘They bear 
such names as administrative, commer- 
cial, lustrial, or management engineer- 
ing These courses emphasize the busi- 
ness side of engineering work rather than 
design, construction, and operation, but 
they include those subjects which, earlier 
in this paper, were spoken of as basic in 
all engineering work. 


Requirements of Different Branches 
Now a few words about the different 
Chemical en- 
gineering deals with the manufacture of 
those articles which involve chemical re- 
actions. The student follows a rather 
wide \ 


branches of engineering. 


riety of courses in chemistry, and, 
in addition, he has some instruction in the 
elements of electrical and mechanical 
engineering. He must know something 
about the general principles of engineering 
because the chemical engineer may be 
called upon to design, build, and operate 
a plant which will make chemical products. 

The civil engineer, so called in the early 
days to distinguish him from the military 
engineer, is the man who designs and con- 
structs buildings and bridges; railways, 
waterworks, sewerage 
systems, and irrigation plants; canals, 
harbor river improvement 
projects. His work is very diversified 
and he is often required to move from 
place to place as one project is completed 
and another started. 


roads, and streets; 


works, and 


Main Subdivisions of Electrical Engineering 

Electrical engineers design, manufac- 
ture, install, and operate electrical ma- 
appliances. Power trans- 
mission, transportation by electrical power 
and the various systems of communica- 
tion by means of electricity are the main- 
subdivisions of the field of electrical 
engineering. 

The mechanical engineer has much in 
common with the electrical engineer. He 
deals with the production of power from 
fuel, water, and wind andits transmis- 
sion; the .design and manufacture of 
hand and machine tools; the design and 
building of steel plants and other ma- 
chinery in endless variety; the automobile 
and airplane and many other products. 


chinery and 


The work of the metallurgical engineer 
is not so well understood as that of other 
although it offers attractive 
opportunities to young men interested in 
science. The metallurgical engineer has 
to do with the extracting of metals from 
the minerals or ores and in working these 
metals into forms which can be used in 
commerce. He must know their prop- 
erties and treatment in order to fit them 


engineers, 


for uses in our everyday life. 
Excellent Opportunities for Mining Engineer 


Mining is one of the oldest occupations, 
Through it we obtain much of the raw 
material which we need for commerce and 
manufacture. The main divisions of 
mining are metal mining and coal mining. 
Coal mining is growing in importance and 
many mechanical improvements are being 
made in the coal fields, so that a young 
man well trained in mining theory and 
practice will find excellent openings and 
many opportunities for advancement. 

There are certain subdivisions of the 
work of all engineers. First 
design—not that the young graduate 
begins his practical work by designing 
machines and structures, or drawing up 
plans and projects. Far from it! Years 
of apprenticeship and training may be 
necessary before he can originate or 
Designing is one 
of the chief functions of the engineer. 
Construction and manufacturing are the 
same thing, though we say civil and 
mining engineers construct their bridges 
or mining structures, while the chemical, 
electrical, mechanical, and metallurgical 
engineers manufacture their machines or 
products. 


comes 


create something new. 


Many Engineers Required for Administration 


But the engineer’s design will not run 
itself. It must be looked after, guided, 
supervised, directed, and many engineers 
are employed in these tasks which may 
be summed up by the words operation and 
administration. The management of em- 
ployees is usually one of the duties of an 
operating engineer. There are also many 
opportunities for young men to become 
sales engineers. 

Finally, research offers an attractive 
field of work for the engineering graduate. 
A few men are eager to take up what is 
commonly called pure research; that is, 
the search after new scientific discoveries. 
Applied or commercial research has to do 
with the making of new materials or the 
discovery of new and simpler ways of 
doing things. 

The engineer leads a strenuous life and 
good physique and sound health are 
important. A physical handicap will 
limit one’s opportunities for employment. 
It must always be remembered that the 
college course is the beginning of the 
technical training. The successful en- 
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Care for Virginia Teachers 


Threatened with I|lness 


A “preventorium”’ for Virginia teach- 
ers who need preventive medical treat- 
ment has been provided by the Virginia 
Education Association. It will be located 
at Charlottesville, in the hospital unit of 
the University of Virginia, now under 
construction, and will embrace 20 rooms, 
accommodating 20 patients at a time. 
Under the arrangement entered into with 
a contribution of $40,000 
is made by the association toward the cost 
of the building, $20,000 of which has 
already been paid, the remaining $20,000 
to be paid upon completion of the building. 

The charge to teachers will be $4 per 
day, with a minimum charge of $15 to 
any patient. This will cover the cost of 
professional service, room, nursing, board, 
etc. Physicians and surgeons of the hos- 
pital agree to make no charge to patients 
in the preventorium. Their services in- 
clude examinations, diagnoses, laboratory 
X-ray examinations, operations, 
prescriptions, medical treatment, nurs- 
ing, and other necessary services. 

Arrangements with the university for 
operation of the preventorium are prac- 
tically the same as the arrangement now in 
effect with the Catawba Sanatorium for 
tuberculous patients, where the associa- 
tion has for several years successfully 
maintained a teachers’ pavilion. 


the university, 


tests, 


A 
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Entomology and Botany for Rural 
Schools 


A nature study project involving a 
special study of common birds and 
insects for seventh grade pupils and a 
similar study of trees, flowers, and weeds 
for pupils in the eighth grade are in prep- 
aration by the department of public 
instruction of Michigan, for use in rural 
agricultural schools. The work will com- 
bine home and school activities, and may 
be correlated with regular courses in 
English, geography, agriculture, and gen- 
eral science; it will be a prerequisite for 
courses in botany and zoology. It is 
expected that the course will be given by 
regular teachers, supervised by the 
teacher of agriculture. 








gineer remains a student to the end of his 
days, and “book learning” must keep 
pace with technical knowledge and skill. 

With intelligence, good training, good 
health, a liking for creating things, an 
ability to work hard and be patient, the 
young engineer need not worry about op- 
portunities for advancement. They will 
come to him as he shows his ability to 
accept responsibility and to do well 
whatever he is assigned to do. 
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teachers college, Columbia University, New York 
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and practice. The material is now formulated for 
publication in response to a growing demand for a 
text and guide in the natural program. It is a pro- 
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organized with full respect for human nature and 
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BRING THE COLLEGE 
TO THE STUDENTS 


ITH the rapid spread and development 
of the junior high school, there is no 





reason any longer for retarding the abler 
students. Sufficient progress has been 





made with intelligence and other tests 
to select a sufficiently numerous student body in the larger 
high schools not for rapid advancement but for intensive 
treatment. [he American and English student shows a 
healthy resistance to overwork, and there is adequate evi- 
dence that there is no danger of overburdening boys or 
girls by completing the present high-school requirements 
by sixteen. The next step beyond this is not to send 
such students to college but to bring the college to them. 
The introduction of junior college work into the high 
school for those who are known to be capable of profit- 
ing thereby is the logical corollary to the establishment 


of the high school. Then only will the American high 
school be on a par with European secondary schools. 


—I. L. KANDEL. 
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TEACHER’S FUNCTION TO 
PROVOKE PERSONAL THOUGHT 


LL TRUE EDUCATION above rudimentary 
ee as mechanical training is in the main self- 
x A x education with assistance under guidance 
x na and stimulation. The tutor can help, but 
SSE he can not supply the place of effort on 
the part of the student. Massage does 
not take the place of exercise in developing strength—a truth 
that applies not only to the learning of a definite subject, 
but still more to preparation for the battle of life. So far has 
this been forgotten that to the public, and probably to most 
members of the teaching profession, the words “education” 


















































and “‘instruction’’ are synonymous; whereas in fact instruction 
is a means and only one means to education. For that rea- 
son there has been a tendency to teach too much and study 
too little. What we need is to provoke personal thought 
as compared with receptivity, and this is exactly the func- 
tion of the tutor. Itis his business, not to supply the student 
with information, but to tell him where he can find it; not to 
present to him ideas, but to make him work them out himself 
by reading and discussion—1in short, to help the 
student to educate himself from books and 
other material within his reach 


A. Lawrence Lowell 
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